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ABSTRACT 

A study exploring the effects of teacher comments on\ 
student compositions sought to identify specific, effective teacher ^ 
responses in-order to begin the development of a model' of teacher A 
intervention during the writing process. Because a review of the } 
literature revealed that previous studies on the subject had been 
inconclusive regarding the effect of particular comments on student 
writing, the case study method was use& to explore the effect of 
comments on the writing of four college freshmen enrolled in a 
required", year-long, expository writing course. Teacher comments were 
identified as two major types, explicit and implicit, with each type 
operating at four levels--structural, conceptual, lexical, and 
sequential, students 1 reactions to comments on their papers were tape 
recorded and categorized, and their actions in rewriting their final 
drafts were classified. Patterns o£ student responses and reactions 
to particular categories of comments were charted and analyzed. 
Results indicated tha 7 t students responded favorably to explicit 
comments on conceptual and structural levels and unfavorably to 
implicit comments on lexical and sentential levels. The findings * 
suggest that teachers Should try to write comments in a positive and 
empathic manner, to be aware of the intentions of student writers, 
ascertain the effects of their comments, and move away from the role* 
of evaluator and toward establishing a dialogue with t,heir student; 
writers. (AEA) - 
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One of the problems that English teachers have always been con- 

c 

cerned with ia how to help their students to become better writers. 



Teachers have .usually rell^d^m prescriptive rhetoric texts and hand- 
books as guides and have communicated the rules prescribed by these 
text5 to their students through a variety of methqd^. While lectures 
* and class ^l^cussions about good writing have their place in the com- 
position classroom, a more ^irect method of affecting student writing 
performance is that of writing comments on student papers. " 

, Research has shown that teachers have different priorities when 

\- 

they respond to student writing. Thus the results of some studies have 
indicated that teachers ^respond primarily tj^the mechanics, grammar, 
usage* and vocabulary of a paper. (Kline, 1973; Harris,. 4977; Sea^le 
& Dillon, 1980) /in contrast to these studies. Freedraan (1978) found 
that teachers were more concerned with content and organization than - 
with mechanical errors. Though the emphasis of their responses may 
a vary, most teachers comment on the finished products of student writ— 
ing and consider these comments ^to be evaluations of their students ' 
work. In' such a model of teacher response, the teacher acts as a Judge 
who grades her students 1 papers and writes comments suggesting how 
her students can "fix up" their essays. When she responds in this man- 

' . r 

ner, she assumes that her students will learn what "good writing" is 
from her comments and thereby improve in future papers. Students who 
receive such comments on their papers may read them; however, they do 

- ••' • . . . ) 



obt write subsequent drafts in Vhich they can $6t upon thefii and thus k 
£ : ' & \ . k , • 

S^e improvement desired by their teachers rarely occurs. Along with not 

beinfcvable to react to v teacher comments immediately, students may not 

see the need to respond^o these comments because they are evaluations 

of their work and ncrt the responses of^an interedted adult reader. 

It is evident that teacher responses on ( the finaj. product? of *stu- 

dent writing may not be reaching their goals in helping students to im- 

prove their writing. Indeed, Pianko (1^79) wrote that if teachers are 

to effect a positive change in students 9 written products, they must 

change their, focus from evaluating and correcting finished papers to 

helping students expand and elaborate on the stages of their composing f>ro 

cesses. Researchers who Jiave studied the various stages of the com- 

1 posing process (Emig, 1971; Stallard, 1972; Graves, 1975; Peri, 1978) 

have identified revision as a stage of the process which is of vital 

importance. Murray (1978) coined revision as what the writer does* af- 

f , / 
ter a draft is completed in order to understand and communicate what 

ha^. begun to appear on) the written page. The writer reads to alter and 
^evelop what has been written and eventually after several drafts, de- 
velops a meaning which can be communicated to the reader. 

Though revision is a major aspect of the writing process and one 

.. . 9 . . , *i v I 

\h&& students 'should engage in when writing their, compositions, teachers 
frequently equate revision with what Murtay (1978) called its external 
aspect, i.e,, what writer* do to communicate what they. have found to a- 
specific audience* In doing external revision, writers edit, proofread, 
and ^JPthe various conventions of form and language to put the finish* 
ing touches on their pieces of writing. Thus Beach (1976) found «t hat if 



teachers evaluated\any drafts, their comments usually concerned mat- 
ters of form and language. In her work on the revision process, Sommers 
(J 978) compared the writing of college freshmen with that of experienced 
Adult writers and found that^dult writers were concerned with revising 
the composition as a whole and had developed their own revision criteria, 
while student writers werf more concerned with changes on the word or 

phra&e level, and were using specific criteria they had learned from 
Y IS . * 

teachers or textbooks » * ^ 

If teachers are to help their students to revise their papers on 
the conceptual aVid structural level as well as on the lexical and sen- 
tential levels then they need a model for commenting on student papers* 
Yet no suctf model. has been established for the few studies that have 
been done on the effects of teacher response during the writing process 
have yielded inconclusive results^JThe purpose of this study was to ex-/ 
plore the effects, of teacher comments on successive drafts of student 
compositions in order to generate hypotheses concerning effective kinds 
of responses and thus begin to develop a model of teacher intervention/ 
during the writing process* * 



t 



Related Literature 
The research on teacher response has been primarily concerned witt 
determining tfie effects $at different types of responses have on the 
overall quality. of student writing and- on student attitudes toward writ- 
ing. Several researchers, for example, compared the effects of comments 
which praise student writing with those comments^ which f criticize such 



writing (Taylor & Hoedt, 1966; Seidman, 1967; Clarke. 1969), and found ' 
that one type of corahent is no more effective th an another in helping 
students to write better compositions. Other studies in which various 
methods of connnenting were compared also %Ued to yield any conclusive 
evidence about ythe kinds of responses which Would be most helpful for 
student writers. (Bata, 1972; Woljter, 1975; Maranzo and Arthurs, 1977) 
The lack of significant conclusions in these studies may have been due 
to inadequate research designs. However, they have also been the 
result of basing these design* on* a model of teacher response in which 
comments only appeared on student papers that we re already completed 
and such feedback, not integrally built into the writing process is of 
questionable value. ,/ • 

. Y$t studies dn the effect of teacher responses during the writing 
process are rare. Buxton (1958) studied the waiting development of two' 
groups of college freshmen over the course of an entire j^ar 
received tio grades on their papers and ^rto comments except A ^ 
'general ones at t^nd of their papers suggesting ways in which they 
might improve theiT future essays. When their papers were returned, 
these students were told to look at the comments and not to revise their 
papers in any miy. A second experimental group received extensive mar- 
ginal and interlinear comments, final comments suggesting ways they* 
could improve their papers, and two grades reflecting their teachers' 

assessments of the content and ^accuracy" of th e ir papers. These students 

« / • 

received their annotated papers back and revised them during a class, 

period while teachers went from student to student and helped them. Bux- 
ton reported significant differences between the revision and writing 




groups leading hin to conclude that college, freshmen whose writing }s\ 
criticized and who "revise in l^ght of this criticism, can Improve thlir 
writing more than students who/ receive a few general suggestions but 
do not revise. While BuxtOn',. results appear to, be significant, the com- 
ments were only part of the S^atment variable Ad thus it was impossible 
:o know what their relative influence was on stuient writingSmprpvement. 
Kelley' (1973) investigated* the^ef f ectsy/ two types of responses on 
^ student writing. In her study, one class -of 28 twelfth graders were 
randomly divided into two groups; one group received clarifying *e- 
sponses oft the rough, drafts of their essays and the other group receiv- 
ed directive responses. Kelley defined the clarifying response as "...a 
question or series of questions designed <t o he^ the student evaluate 
the nature of his ideas/and consider alternatives in relationship to the 
writing skills he is expected to demonstrate in his writing, " (p. 141) 
and the directive response as ".. .a written comment .which, gives a speci- 
fic direction to the. student regarding improvement of the writing skills 
which .he is expected to demonstrate in his writing." (p. 141) During ' 
the experiment, the classroom -teacher wrote, either clarifying or direc- * 
tive comments on each student's papers concerning the ideas, wording, 
flavor, and organization; and used a mechanics^chart to indicate to the 
student the frequency of^such mechanical errors as spelling and punctu- 
ation. After the appropriate comments were written, the students revised 
their papers during two class periods and then returned them to their 
teacher. Kelley found that while neither type of response significantly *Z 
influenced the amOunf of growth in writing performance of students oik 
between draft revisions, there was a strong indication that "...the 



clarifying response may be more effective than the directive response 

• ' •>''-. 

for expository- essays.? (pV 116) Though Kelley's conclusions indicate 

that one type of response may help students to improve t^tir writing 

more than another, her categories of commenting were very general and 

no attempt was made to ascertain how particular comments within these 

s * & 

categories affected specific aspects of student writing. 

»In addition to the'fcixton and Keliey studies, some research has 
'• . . ' '• rV " ■ ■ i 

focused, on whether teacher corrections between drafts and subsequent 

revisions by students have^had any effect otythe elimination of mech- 
' anical errors in student writing. (F^llows^, 1936; Arnold, 1963) King 
(1970) studied the effects of three^dif ferent types of comments on 
specific errors frequently made lta»4tudents in their/writing atfd found 
that students understood teacher/corrections 0pB often than comments 
'which named the error or stated the rule that the student had violated . 
Jlt±ng also began to divide comments into well-defined categories instead 
of the general categories of previous studies; However, like her. pre- 
decessors, she made no attempt to investigate how specific teacher re- 
sponses affected student writing performance. It is evident ^hat re«^ 
search done in the area of teacher response to student writing has pro- 
vided few answers and that further research needs to be undertaken in 
order to lind out how teachers can best help their students during the 
writing proems. • 

Procedures 



Selection of Participants" 
Since little research had been done on the effect of particular 
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^ comments on student writing, I used] the esse study method to explore 
the effecj df my comments on the writing of four college freshmen. The 
jreaearc^participants were four students enrolled in a regulsr section 
of the New York University Expository Writing Program. All entering 
freshmen are required to take two semesters of Expository Writing and 
are randomly assigned to a section of the course. Sections of the 
Writing Program are limited to fifteen students and are taught by 
graduate^ tudents or faculty members from NYU. 

During the Fall semester of the 1979-1980 academic year, I taught 
two regular sections of Expository Writing.' At the beginning of the 
semester, I asked all my students to write an essay on a topic of their 
choice and on the basis of this first paper, I selected two male and 
■ two female freshmen from one section who exhibited problems of organi-\ 
zation, focus, and logic in their writing. After obtaining their consent 
to participate in the project, I met with e^ch of the^participants"t6 
interview them aboujf^their previous .writing experience. 

* The Writing Program ^ 
Students in the Writing Program attend Vriting classes for an « 
hour ar^d fifteen minutes twice a week. During a semester, students 
write and revise several expository essays on assigned topics, react 
|and comment on other student? 1 writing, and r&a and react to various 
published essays. Instructors also hold class discussions on revision 
strategies, style^ and other wtiting problems that ^he attidents in a 
class might have* An important feature of the Program lis the three 
stage draft process that the students goSthrough when writing their 
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papers. The students i<( a section are divided into groups of four or 
five and after they have Written their first drafts, they bring in 
their papers with copies for all the students in their group. The 
students then read their essays to the group, and the peers in turn 
comment orally and then write their comments on the copies. After the 
jpeer group meetings, the studenta/use the comments they have received 

', ' \ 

to write a second draft outside of class. Finally, the students use 
the instructor's comments to write a final drafs" which is typed and 
handed in for a grade. •'„''.' 

During the semester in which the study was conducted, the re- 

l 

search participants attended regularly scheduled classes and partici- 
pated in classroom activities which included writing seven papers in 
a series of draft*, and one in-class assignment. While I did fol- 
low^the course outline of the Expository Writing Program, J deviated 
from the general procedures by not giving students specific assignments. 
Instead, I used a variety of techniques to stimulate them to think about 
Ifopics for their papers. Thus, the students kept journals and from time 
to time I responded to their journal entries and suggested topics for 
theij pafpers based on what they had written. Other sources at topics 
were writing inventories which students filled out at the beginning of * 
the semester, and prewriting sessions ^in which students discussed a 
variety of topics they were interested in developing. In addition to 
not assigning topjcfe, I did not give grades on the final drafts of the 
papers. Rather, aj; the end of the semester, I asked the students to 

r 

choose five of their "published" pieces and hand them W to me so that^ 
I could 'give the- student's one composite grade. '■ ' - , . * " 



* Collection of the Data 

In order to assess h6w teacher cLnenf s were affecting student 
writing, I asked the research participants to react aloud and tape re- 
cord therr reactions to the comments which appeared on the second 
v drafts of their papers , Initially, I met individually with the re- 
search participants in my office and returned the second drafts of 
their first papers to them. I then asked the participants to read 
their papers aloud and when they came tpja comment I had made to re- 
cord- their reaction to it. Before the participants started to record, 
I demonstrated what I wanted them to do by reading a comment from 
their papers and giving my reaction to it. During \the recording ses- 
sion. I remained in the room and did not interfere yith the taping 
except to remind the participants to react to each cpranent aloud. Af- 
ter the recording sessions were over, the participant^ took their aec- 
ond drafts home and revised their papers. They then typed final drafts 
and handed in all three draftjs to me. Jhe process described above was 
repeated five more tides during the semester. However; for the remain- 
ing five papers, the participant^ reacted to my comments at home. «/nd 
after revising their paper* turned .in all three drafts to me. At the 
end of the semester, the participants met individually with another 

"'V * ji 

instructor in the Expository Writing Progrjp who h interviewed them 
about their yriting experiences .during the semester and their views pn 
teacher intervention during the writing process. 

Analysis of the Data 
The data that I analyzed consistecKof the comments I had made on 
the research participants* papers, theit^ perceptions of my comments. 
■ X" 

10 
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and their reactions on the final drafts of their papers. 

i 

Teacher Comments 

Since the categories of commenting in previous studies such as 
Kelley's were' general in nature and not well defined, I developed my 
own taxonomy of teacher comments. The major categories of this taxono- 
my are explicit cues, implicit cues, and teacher corrections. Explicit 
cues are those in which the teacher indicates to the student exactly 
how s/he might revise his/her paper, or points out a specific error to 
the student. Examples of explicit cues on the macro level are: 

Conceptual Level . J-c, ' 

Substitution: Student writes a paper |@^hlch she discusses 
how she uses her Imagination to cope with- the 
monotony of riding the 'subway every day. One 
of her finil lines is: "The faculty of the 
mind to conjure up adventures in order to deal 
with the monotony of routine is fascinating. " 
Teacher comment Intending that the student 
make a major conceptual change by changing > 
the focus of the paper: You could expand your 
essay with (1) as your central idea and use 
the subway as one example. Other monotonous 
cfhores jnay come to mind , (iS refers to t»h» 
sentence "The faculty of the mind..." 

Structural Level 

Rearrangement: Student writes a paper about his composing 

^processes and has a paragraph near the end of 
< the paper about when he writes his essays. 
Teacher comment Intending that the student re- 
arrange the paragraphs: Tou should put the last 
paragraph ne ar the beginning where you set the 
scene for your composing processes. 



Examples of explicit cues on the micro level are: 
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Sentential Level 
Deletion: 



Lexical La 



nil 



Substitution: 



\ 



Grammar; 



Format Con vent io 

i — 

Spelling : 




Student writes cha following aantanca in a 
paper on cha aanaual nature of oonatera: "He 
ha. .0 many different part, about him that 
could turn a tmmlm on .« Teacher comment 4n- 
2r^ n ?-^5 the atudwt delete a phr-.a: The . 
words about him* are .mn. C essarv in rh. ,~ \ 
cane, and mak. it aound .-h ^/h VQIir r ™ 

! ugg " t th " Vftn ' ab »»* M " >F ' 

so that tne aentence r.«H« " H , ha. ao m.^ — 
different parte that cou ld turn a FgajTW " 



Student writea the following aentence in a 
paper on Juvenile delinquency: "Juveniles 
^•re thirty percent of the population but they 
yyiy 501 of ^e' crime, in the 

United States." Teacher comment intending 
that the student substitute a word: It does 
not make sense to aay that luvenil <»«~7^ T- 
tute crimea. Try using 'co balt' or Ur.TZI 
sponsible tor' and M » wh, t different maTT . ~ 
ings are conveyed when y OU subatitm-TT^T V^ J 
these words for the one you have wr^t.n. T 



ritten . 

n<^\» a 
t of 71077: 



Studentwrites the following senten< 
paper onV the New York City/blackout or 
Finally* wa' drove out to Howard Beach, I 
spotted a church bazaar right. before the toll 
booth to enter Rockaway." Teacher comment in- 
tending^that the student change the punctua- 
tion: This is a comma splice. * 



Student writes the .following sentence in a 
paper in which she compares life to a game of 
Monopoly: "The roll of the dice he coniirolls." 
Teacher cqpnent intending that the student 
substitute the correct spelling of the word 

controll,': spelling [Refers tc the word 

controlls. 'J 



- X 
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Implicit dues are those in which the teacher calls attention to a 
problem, suggests alternative directions for the student to^ursue, 
or questions- the student about what s/he has written. Examples of im-. 
pi ic it tues on the macro level are: N 



Conceptual Level 
Addition: 



Structural Level 
Substitution: 



Student write* a paper in which she compares 
life to a game of Monopoly, She does ndt give 
enough examples to make her analogies vivid 
to the reader. Teacher comment intending that 
the student elaborate on her id^as: Jfou appar- 
ently li ke to use analogies^ in your writing 
Which i s a good technique. Somehow this paper 
is a little^ abstract. Perhaps some concrete 
examples for your generalizations would help. 



Student writes a paper on the , isolation people 
experience in New York City, Her concluding 
paragraph is about the suicide rate in this 
country. Teacher comment intending that she 
substitute another conclusion: Do you think 
your conclusion follows logically from the 
ideas you discuss in the body of your paper? 



Examples of implicit cues on the micro level are: 



Sentential Level 



Deletion: 



Student writes the following sentence in*a 
paper on the New York City blackout of 1977: 
"Most of the middle class citizens moved out 
of this area and moved to other places," Teach- 
er comment intending that the student delete 
the phrase "and moved": This is awkward. 



Lexical Level 



Substitution: 



Student writes the following sentence in -a \ 
paper on stereotypes which she calls "social 
chains": "Stereotypes not only enslave but 
reduce equality," Teacher comment intending 
that the student substitute another word for 
•reduce*: This word is inappropriate here , v 
^Refers to 'reduce' in the sentence •"] 
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A vS^ ^ eaCher e0 ™?f ii0n * 9 th? third ca tegory, includes the rearrange- 
ment, addition, %nd deletion of phrases and sentences, and -the addition 
deletion, and substitution of words in a paper* * 

. Student Perceptions * 
I also categorized theVperceptlons of the research participants. 
Examples of these" categories are: * 



Perceives teacher 
Intention: 



Does not perceive 
teacher Intention: 



Explains own 
Intention: 



Teacher wtites "Is this the right *iord?" next 
to , view f in tft* sentence "He 9 d view his 
apartment and punch the walls in frustration." 
Teacher's intention is for the student to sub- 
stitute another word for •view 1 * Student per« » 
ceives teacher. Intentiomt •'View is circled. 
? Xs tbfs the right word? 1 I guess ifrcould 
change that. Well, when you say he viewed 
his apartment, it sounded as if he's stand- 
ing on top of a mountain looking down. It f a 
not too clear, and I wasn't sure I was using 
the word in the right context." 



Teacher writes "Do you like £be way this 
sounds?" next to the Sentence VA11 that is 
seen Is a uniform and according to precon- 
ceived notions, he is a lacky." Teacher in- 
dention is for the student to change the sen- 
tence into active voic^by substituting "all 
people see" for>"all tit is seen" so that the 
sentence reads ^All people see is a uniform 
and according* to preconceived notions, he is 
a l^cky." Student does not perceive teacher 
Intention : "You asked me do I like the way 
that sounds. Ye^jj, I like the way it sounds. 
Because I was talking about stereotypes and 
stereotypes are preconceived notions, and I 
thought that it sounded pretty gojjrf' my sfelf." 

Teacher writes "What do you mean?" next to the 
word •impressionable 1 in the sentence "In him 
you can see the young impressf&dable of today 
as he will appear tomorrow." Participant ex- ■ 
plains own Intention : You asked me what I meant 
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•by ^impressionable.' What I meant was that 
here. was a young man, a young person, who 
rtfally hasn't had too many experiences and 
lhat he's looking at the world all wide-eyed 
nd bushy-tailed and eager and that being da 
young and naive and unknowingps he ip 9 he is 
very impressionable . 

Suggests course of 

action: Teacher writes 'spelling 9 over-^e word 

* y / "pandlmofiium" in th£ sentence "Nowg^ll out 

$ pandimonium broke out, people were raiding 

every store." Student suggests course of 
action ; "You have that I spelled pandemonium 
wrong. You (didn't correct it so I'll go to the 
dictionary and see if I can, look 'it, up and 
correct the felling*" 



/ 

/ 



A. 



Student Action s 

In addition to categorizing teacher comments and student perceptions, 
I developed a taxonomy of student actions on £he final drafts of their 
corapositibns which includes* categories on the macro and micro levels. 
E&amples of student actions' on the macro level, are: 
Conceptual Level * 

Addition: . - In the final draft of a paper on juvenile de- 
linquency, the student discusses why. juvenile 
offenders receive such light sentences, a new 
idea he had not written about in his previous 
draft. 

Structural Level 

^ Deletion : .In a paper on the crisis in Iran, the student 

writes a paragraph about the Pope's role ps an 
intermediary between thp United States and Iran. 
In the final draft, he deletes this^pat*graph 
from the text. 

Examples of student actions on the micro level are: 

Sentential Level \ 

Addition : Student writes the following sentence in a 

paper on stereotypes which she call& 'social ' 
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^haihs 1 : "Why do these invisible chains re- 
fuse to judge a man f by the content of his 
character not the color of his skin? f " In the 
final draft, the student adds ttf6 phrase f the 
people who enforce* so thfct the- sentence reads 
Why do the people who enforce these invisible 
chains refuse to l udgea man f by the content 
^of his/character not the color of his skin?*' 



Lexical Level 

Substitutions 



Student writes the following sentence in a 
paper on a" f left-over hippie 1 from the 60 f s: 
"His life seemed to have ended in the last 
cycles pf that era. 11 In the final draft, the 
student substitutes f yea|rs f fop 'cycles 1 so 
that the new sentence reads His life seemed 
" ' to have; ended in the last years of that era., 

Method of Analysis 
. Using these taxonomies', I coded e^ch of the comments that I had 
written, the perceptions" of l^^esearch participants, and their ac- 
tions on their final drafts. When coded my comments, I also wrote 
down the intention of each of them. For example: 



Comment 

"This is a comma splice." 
Refers to "it was a warm 
July evening, my mother, 
father, and I Bad finish- 
ed dinner and were decid- 
ing what we could do for 
that nights entertain- 
ment." 

EXPLICIT-SENTENCE-PHRASE 
GRAIMAR^TEACHER INTENTION - 
PUNCTOATIDN. CHANGE 




"Perception 

You have a comment that - 
this is a /comma splice. 

DIRECT RESPONSE-REREADS 
COMMENT >$$p 

I'm not sure what a 
comma splice i$ 

DIRECT RESPONSE-pDOES NOT 
PERCEIVE TEACHER INTEN- 
TION ^ r 

but I'll I<#k it up in 
my little handbook*; 

DIRECT RESPONSE- SUG- 
GESTS CpURSE OF ACTION 



Action 

Makes sentence into 
two sentences so that 
they read:"l£jB4^j| 
warm July evening/ Mv 
mother, father and I 
had finished dinner 
and were deciding what 
we could do for that 
nights entertainment / 

SENTEtiCE-»PHRASE-«GRAMMAR - 
PUNCTUATION CHANGE 
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After, coding the data, I correlated my comments on. the second 
drafts of the research participants* papers with their actions on their 
final drafts and analyzed what changes if any, had been made as a re- 
suit of -my Comments. The research participants' reactions were an im- 
portant part of this analysis^, ecause thej indicated, whether the parti- 
cipants had understood the intentions of my comments and why they had 
made particular revisions. ■ * ' ... \» 

- On the macro level, I compared drafts to see whether as a result 
, of my comments the research participants had made any structural changes 
in their paragraphs or in the text as a whole. Similarly^ on the con- 
ceptual level,! I compared draft» to see whether the participants nad 
rearranged, deleted, or added ideas. On the micro level, I compared 
sentences and lexical items I had commented on in the second drafts 
with parallel sentences and lexical items in the final drafts in order 
to see what changes had been made. Another part of my analysis on the 
micro level concerned the corrections I had made on the research^parti- 
^ipants' papers. In order to analyze the effect of these comments, I 
compared the sentences and lexical items that I corrected in the second 
drafts with the parallel sentences and lexical items in the final drafts. 
The majority of my corrections concerned grammar, spelling, and punctua- 
tion and since I had also written explicit cues on the participants* 
papers pointing out errors in these areas, I was able to compare the 
research participants' responses and actions to teacher corrections and 
explicit cues on similar errors. 

Using the results of my analysis of the effect of particular comments 



on individual papers, I charted the patterns of responses and actions 
of each participant to particular categories of comments and compared 
the responses and actions of all participants across the various cate- 

" gorj.es of comments on both the macro and micro levels. ' :* 

i ... 

Discussion; and Results 

k * * 

IAn analysis of the data on the structural and conceptual levels 
Indicated that the research participants, who were inexperienced ye- 
visers, responded favorably to explicit cues in which ."I gave them 
^specific suggestions about how they^could strengthen or reorganize the 
ideas ^hey had already formulated in their papers. When students were 
still in the process of discovering what they were trying, to say, ex- 
-plicit Cues also helped them to make major conceptual revisions.- Inf- 
plicit cues, in which I questioned the participants about the ideas 
they had presfented or suggested -alternative directions for them to pur- 
sue, helped them to clarify their idea^dr stimulated them to think 
about ways they could develop the topics for their papers.. However,' 
alter they had found a direction J or their papers, they still needed 



tb iaake further revisions in order for them to be in "publishable" 
fcArnr. Thus, implicit cues wet;e hot effective in helping them to^mike 
major conceptual* changes in their papers. Responding. with the^kinds 
of^ues wis appropriate however, when the participants pr^&»M^^ll 
•developed ideas or when I wanted to suggest alternative itfea^Nfor 
to pursue in future papers. ~ v ; 

On the sentential level,, it was evident that my plicit cues were 
not helpful because t r he research participants frequently <|id not recog- 

s ■ 
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* nize what the problems were in the sentences I ^ a d commente§%n ahd/.or 
didn't have the strategies to revise them. Thus in response jw cues such 
as "Can you rephrase this?" and "Rewrite this Sentence" they either de- 
leted the sentences, made no revisions in them, or wrote revisions 
which were just as awkward as their original sentences or did not fit 
into the context of the" paper. On the lexical level, the research par- 
ticipants also did not respond favorably co my implicit cues. Indeed, 
one participant reacted to "wrong word" by ^ibstituting another inap- 
propriate ( word in th« sentence, and another participant^ reacted to "Is 
this the right word?" by challenging my comment an d making no revision 
at all in*her final draft. v \ 

The data also indicated that while the research participants 
readily accepted my corrections, . they did not always understand why 
- I had made such changes. For example, in one pap er§ a research partici- 
pant wrotet^'Remington is owned by DuPont, who is one of th6 wealthiest 
families in America and Standard 01\ is owned By Rockefeller," I sub- 
stituted the word "which" for "who" in the" sentence and the writer eom- 
men ted: , % 

Okay, I have "Remington, who is owned by DuPont, who is 
one of the wealthiest." You changed the yard "who" to 
"which is onfe of the wealthiest." Okay. I guess that's 
correct English. That's good. I apprefclfcte that because, 
uh, I'm not sure when to use words like that. 

* to » 

Though" in the^final draft, he made the substitution I had indRated, 

in his next paper, he sjtill'did not know how to use relative pronduns. 

Thus he wrote "i quote/wolf gang and Cohen which states exactly what I 

would like to say." In this case, rl substituted ,, who M for "which" and 
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crossed out the "s" in the word "states"* so that the sentence read 
M I quote Wolfgang^and Cohen ifoo state exactly what I would like to say." 
The participants Response to my comment was "Okay f yeah, it doesn't 
sound right sj> I f ll fix ttjat up,"^nd in the final draft, he wrot^the 
corrected version of the^sentenfce. M 

Another participant wrote this sentence in one of her papers: 

Instead of that Innocent and naive look, his face clearly 
shows his experiences: tr ovtj^t speculative, glassy lc«k_ *^0* 
in his eyes; to his nose 't^^p^s^eifflnocked out of ^P t^ 1 ^ 
Joint infyouth; to • c ^%^5fe#ift dl n8 lips r with their 



cynical smirk amfeihj^ W leer. 
I changed the seoi-colonS/fei^^M) ^Sentence and the participant 
made the changes I ^d^didit^in her final draft. In a later ^paper, 
she wrote: 

* , . . Vy>< , . . 

v ' When one takes wa^iShe pride of a rpce by portraying it 

as second class citizens;, *fae;n one .race insults the, dig- J 
nity of Another race by treating it in deed and manner as 
inferior; when one race displays blatant disregard of 
another by seeing it only through stereotypes; it not 

i only takes equality but also freedom. 

I again changed^the semi-colon to commas and the participant question- 
ed me about it* 



* . ■• ^ f • - * » • 

Then I. say "when one takes away the pride of a r?ce by 
, portraying it as second class citizens!' and then I use 
- a semi-colon and then I say "when one race insults the 
dignity of another race by treating in deed and manner k 
as inferior" andL I use a Semi-colon and "when one race 
displays blatantr disregard of another by seeing it only 
through stereotypes" and I use a semi-colon. All thode 
times you made my semi-colons commas and I'm not really 
sum wh^ because I always thought ,that commas weren't. V 
right when a sentence was so long but you did it so I 
guess that I was wrong. 

The participants response and use of the semi-colon in this paper in- 

dicated that she had not learned anything about the use of semi-colons 
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from nyf corrections on her previous paper. From these" examples it 
is evident- that teacher corrections alone are not helpful kinds of 
cpttents because students frequently revise ^their papers according to 
the corrections without understanding why they have been made. 

Along with being ineffective inhelping students to understand 
their errors, teacher corrections reinforced the participants 1 per- *. 
captions of the writing process and the' teacher's role in the* process. 
Indeed, two of the participants viewed revision as a matter of correct- 
ing errors and had always looked upon the teacher as someone who would 
show them how to "fix up" their spapers^ Because the passive role they 
had played in the writing process, they preferred when I made the 
necessary -corrections on their papers. Yet they and the other partici- 
pants were capable of correcting their errors when I just wrote explicit 
cues on Ch^fr papers in which I pointed out errors arid left it to them 
to make the^ revisions.. For example, when I wrote 'subject and verb do not 
agree' next to .a sentence, the participants were able to correct this 
error. Likewise, when^ wrote v »sp» over a misspelled word, the partici- 
pants corrected their mistakes. ~ 



< * 



Implications for teaching and further research 
Implications for teaching 
What emerges from the analysis of the data on both the macro and 
micro levels are continue of commenting along which a teacher might re- 
spond to her students' writing. Thus on the macro level, it is apparent 
that students who are inexperienced revisers will Respond favorably to 
explicit cues which indicate to them how' they may strengthen the ideas 
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they have already presented in their papers. For example, teachers 
mtgh^ write comments in which they suggest how students may rearrange 
paragraphs in a more logical order, elaborate-on specific points in 
their papers, or add more examples-to support generalizations -they have 
made. If students are .still in the process of discovering the topics 
for their papers, then explicit cues suggesting how they can make major 
conceptual changes can be helpful. When students become more experi- 
enced at revising, teachers may want to be les^explicit in their com- 
ments and Instead suggest alternative directions for them to pursue or 
question thelm about various aspects of the ideas they have presented in 
order to stimulate them to make conceptual changes. On the lexical and 
sentential levels, explicit cues may also be effective *in helping inex- 
perienced revisers during the writing process. Thus if a word choice is 
inappropriate, a teacher might suggest a number of alternative words 
that th*e sfludent can use in place of the original ^gne^ On the sentential 
• level,- a teacher might respond to an awkward sentence by suggesting an 
alternative way of rewriting the sentence. It Is also important to note 
that while explicit cues telling students why sentences are awkward may 
be helpful, such students may also need to listen to their sentences 
aloud so that they can hear why a sentence is awkward and to learn some 
stylistic options for revising such sentences. 

Since the research participants' responses and subsequent actions 
Sfi> their final drafts indicated that teacher corrections did riot help 
them to understand their errors, and that in fact they were capable of 
revising their paperVlf errors in punctuation, spelling, and grammar 
were pointed out to them, teachers might refrain from correcting the' 
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- grammar, punctuation* and spelling «rrors in student papers and Instead 
name the, errorsso that the students can make the necessary^anges them- 
selves. 

It is evident that inexperienced revisers need specific directions 
from their teachers about how to revise their papers* However , at some 
point when student* jare 'more experienced revisers, teachers might move 
along, the conrflnua on both the maj^ro and micro levels ancl write more 
implicit cues. The continua of commenting then? c*n be used as a guide 
for writing comments on^tudent papers. Yet, the comments teachers 
write can only be helpful if they respond to student writing as part 
of an ongoing dialogue between themselves and their students. 

In order to create -such ft di^Iogae, teachers might begin *^y re- 
sponding to student writing pot as evaluators and Judges but as in- 

* i" * ' y 

terested adults would react to such waiting. For example, in response „A 
to one of the participant's papers I commented that after reading- the 
paper I w^snft sure of the point he was trying to make in it. iThe 
participant's response to my comment indicated that his perception of 
himself as a writer was a poor one because he said: "I really didn't 
know what I was 7 doing and you sort of told me you didn't know what my 
mailt topic was*" In trying to help^a student such as this one, teachers 
might comment in an encouraging and supportive manner instead of rein- 
forcing the student's poor self-perception. 

To further diffuse the student's perception that the teacher's role 
in the writing process is that of an evaluator, teachers might write 
comments on the final drafts of student papers encouraging them to pursue 



further some of the ideas they have. presented^FoTexample, when a 
participant wrote a paper on a "left-over hippie," ^suggested that 
she write another paper, on the genera^" problem of Vleft-overj flower 
children." VThough the writer chow not,-£o pursue this idea, my 'comment 
indicated *y interest in the idea she had presented, and encouraged her 
to think of me as a participant in a dialogue about her writing. 

.Another way teachers can help to create a dialogue with their stu- 
dents is for them to become more sensitive to the intentions of student 
write/s. Indeed, as a result of my research, I became aware that I of ten 
. did not perceive the intentions of the student's text but rather wrote 
comments reflecting my stylistij: preferences or my own set of abstract 
notio^of "correct writing." Thus in a paper on the blackout of '77, 
I commented to the participant that the referent of the word 'them' 
was unclear in the sentence "We rode by the movie theatres, read what 
was playing but none of them appealed to us." In this case, the partici- 
pant had an implied antecedent in mind when he wrote 'them'; however, 
my comment did not take into' account what his actual intentions were but 
rather reflected an abstract rule of "correct writing", i.e., "every pro- 
noun must have an antecedent," that I was applying to the text. 

In some cases, my comments reflected my stylistic preferences. For 
example, when one participant wrote "The budget crunch was)felt by my 
school so they cut certain activates one of which was the track team," 
I commented "Rewrite the sentence" intending that he change the sentence 
into the active voice. It was evident that the participant's intention 
in the sentence was to emphasize the words "budget crunch" so the passive 
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voice ^ras appropriate there. Because of my stylistic preferences, how- 
ever, I did not consider his intentions and thus asked him tof?ewrite 1 
his sentence. The participants paper on a "left-over hippie" had many 
slang expressions in it and when I questioned her on the use of "freaked 
out" for example, she responded: 

j 

"Is this the right word?" Yes. I linow it is slang but that's 
what I wanted to use. In the opeirtng sentence I wanted in 
some way to give people an^ impression of what they were go- 
ing to be reading just by using the word • freaked 1 ypu know. 

Here, my comment reflected my own stylistic preferences because I did 
not consider that slang would be appropriate in order to create a cer- 
tain impression of the character the writer was describing. 

Along with writing comments in a positive apd empathic manner and 
becoming more sensitive to the intentions of student writers, teachers 
migirfj trj^to find out whether their coirtpents are having a favorable 
effect on their students. Using the taxonomies developed in this study, 
teachers can categorize their comments, correlate them with their stu- 
dents 1 actions on subsequent drafts, and then see what kinds of comments 
are being understood by their students. For example, if a teacher moves 
along the lexical continuum and writes a comment such .as "Is this word 
appropriate here?" on 'several student papers, then she can correlate her 
comments with her students* actions on their final drafts and be able to 
see whether sucfi a comment is being understood. 

When creating a dialogue with their students, teachers might follow 
the suggestions that I have made. Teachers should be aware however that 
many students have never written papery in a series of drafts and there- 
fore may not be receptive to ^uch a process and to teacher comtffits dur- 
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ing the writing process. Thus one'of the participants said in his final 

interview thatat first he had react erf negatively, to the idea of a draft 

"7^^ \ . \ . . \ . 

process because he had been used tor writing a paper once an* handing it 

\ " ' '• * 

in to the teacher for a grade. Since^ students nay have similar attitudes, 

teachers might; discuss the value of revision and show thSir students sam- 
ples of their own writing and revising processes. Teaching students the 
value of revision may help them to change their perceptions of their roles 
in the wri^Sg^Drocess. At the beginning of my study, ^the research partici- 
pants racily changed my comments and preferred to play a passive role 
the writing process. Aowever, as a result of their Experiences with 




teacher response* during the process, they began to change their attitudes 

and play a more active role. Thus all of the participles went beyond (the 

intentions of my comments on either the macro or micro levels in papers 

that they wrote in the latter part of the semester. Indeed, a participant's 

remarks during her final interview indicated that her attitude toward 

teacher comments, had changed an* that she viewed her role in the writing 

process as a participant in a dialogue between herself and her teacher: 

I guess the reason teacher comments never really influenced 
me before* was because I got fairly good ones. You know, be- 

, fore it was always a mark or a statement. The teachers never 
went into any big descriptions about your writing. If yon 
fulfilled the task, you know, it was okay. Suddenly this 

* year, I see its. I can question it. I can disagree with it. 
I can see, you* know, the different aspects of it. That did 
make sense. j • t 

Suggestions for further research 

•* ' 

Since little research has been done on the effect of particular 

comments on student writing, I decided to use the case study method and 

0 
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explore the effect of my comments t>n the writing of four college fresh- 
men* While the factions to my^coraments and their actions on their final^ 
drafts did vary among the four research participants, it was possible to 
generalize about the effect of ray comments on all four students. Thus, 
it was evident that they responded favorably to my explicit comments on 
the conceptual and structural levels. It was also apparent that they did 
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not respond well to my implicit comments on the lexical and sentential*^ 

W 

levels, and therefore might respond more favorably to explicit cues on 
these levels. Based on the results of my study, I have hypothesized: 

1. Students who are inexperienced revisers will improve on the 
structural and conceptual levels if they receive explicit cues 
about how to revise their papers. 

2, Students who rfre inexperienced revisers will improve on the 
lexical and sentential levels if they receive explicit cues 
about how to revise their papers on these levels. 

Using an experimental design, these hypotheses could be tested on a 
larger population. ^Because I have distinguished between two major types 
of comments, i,e,, explicit and implicit, the comments that are written 
on, papers ih such a study coultfbe closely controlled by the researcher. 
In addition to teeing my hypotheses, researchers might also use the 
dimensions of composition annotation suggested by Ring (1979) as a guide 
for, studying the effect of other types of comments on student writing. 
For example, research might be done to investigate student actions "in 
response to whether the comment is interlinear, marginal, at the begin- 
ning/end, or on a rating form. 
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Although the analysis in this study concerned the changes that 
> occurred between the drafts that the research participants turned in 
to me and their final drafts, they actually vrofce-thfee drafts. Thus, 
they got an initial response to their work from their peers and then 
wrote a second draft to which I respited. TlUs progression of reac- 
tions was sometimes confusing to the participants because my responses 
often contradicted those of their peers. On the conceptual level for 
example, I often pointed out the lack of focus in a paper and suggested 
? major conceptual change^Ln contrast to the peer; group which had had a 
positive response to the idea that the participant had presented. Since 
the three stage draft process in which both peers and teachers respond 
to student writing is an integral part of many composition classrooms, 
the problem of how these tw^ sets of responses interact with one another 
might Also be the subject of future research projects. 

Most of the previous research that* has been done in the area of 

r 

teacher response to student writing has been concerned with how teach- 
ers evaluate the finished products of student writing. The model of 
teacher response which emerges from such research is one in which the 
teacher* s role is that of an evaluator who comments on the strengths and 
weaknesses of her students' papers. When a teacher writes her comments, 
the underlying assumption is that her students will respond to them and 

4 

thus improve their writing performance. However, these implied dialogues 
rarely happen because students invariably look upon their teacher as a 

and consequently see themselves as participants in a "dialogue" 
in which they can do little but accept their teacher's criticisms. In 
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this study, I have suggested a different model of teacher response 
in which teachers are no longer e valuators and students are no longer 
passive recipients of th6ir teachers 9 Judgements, Instead, teachers' 
have an effect on the immediate final products of student writing and 
through their supportive responses during the writing process, begin 
to establish an on-going dialogue in which both they and their students 
are active participants* 
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